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THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF TIBULLUS AS 
REFLECTED IN HIS ELEGIES' 


Tibullus was a poet, and so his attitude toward the 
gods is colored by the fancy of the poet. Against this 
we must set the fact that he was a farmer who knew 
at first hand the ritual of the country festival, and that 
he was reverent toward the gods of his country. 

That he was an unsophisticated believer in the gods 
is evident; this is strange in view of the fact that he 
lived in an age when scepticism was rampant among 
cultured people. When his duties called him into the 
fields, he would pause in worship at a garlanded tree 
trunk or an ancient boundary stone (1.1.11-14), even 
as in our day an Italian or a French peasant will occa- 
sionally stop his work to worship at a wayside shrine. 
His attitude toward the gods is well illustrated by his 
statement (1.2.79-86) that, if he has been guilty of 
violating the divinity of Venus, or if he has committed 
any act of sacrilege, he will gladly fling himself on the 
ground before her temple, kiss its threshold, and beat 
his head against its door-post. 

‘I sing of the country-side and its gods’, he writes 
(2.1.37). Itison the gods of the farmer and the home— 
the Genius, the Lares and the Penates, Ceres, Bacchus-— 
that his affection is centered; they are the gods whom 
he thanks for the blessings of life. 

Tibullus everywhere mentions the Lares with 
affection. About their feet he used to run as a child 
(1.10.15-16), protected by their beneficent influence, 
though they were made merely of rough wood. It was 
quite natural for a child to grow with great affection 
for the gods of his childhood, because of the pleasant 
association of the home with them, whether or not the 
coming of manhood and reason brought scepticism 
with it. In the case of Tibullus, however, there seems 
to have been no tincture of disbelief, save only in 
the case of foreign gods, Isis, for example, of whom his 
sweet-heart Delia was a devotee. In 1.1.19-24 the 
Lares are represented in their original function as 
guardian spirits of the farm. A lamb is offered to 
them in behalf of his modest patch of ground, and the 
youth cry out, ‘Hurrah! Grant good harvests and 
good wine’. ‘Tibullus, if cured of his illness in far-off 
Phaeacia, will offer incense to the Penates and to the 
ancient Lar (1.3.33-34). He pleads with the Lares 
(1.10.15-18) to save him in war. If they shall turn 
aside the weapons of war, Tibullus, clad in festive dress, 
will offer a pig, the regular sacrifice to the Lares. The 


1In this study I have made constant use of the following second- 
ary sources in completing the picture of Roman religious life as de- 
picted by Tibullus: Kirby Flower Smith, The Elegies of Tibullus 
New York, American Book Company, 1913); W. Warde Fowler, 
he Religious Experience of the Roman People (London, Mac- 
millan, 1911); W. Warde Fowler, The Roman Festivals of the 
Period of the Republic (London, Macmillan, 1908); Franz Cumont, 
The Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism, English Translation 
(Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Company, rort). 


intimate association of the Lares with Tibullus’s per- 
sonal life extends to his love affairs, for he writes (2.4. 
53-54), ‘Why, even if she <Delia> should order me to 
sell my ancestral home, Lares, go up for sale under the 
auctioneer’s authority’. 

The Lares, generally called ‘household gods’, were, 
in the form of their earliest worship, guardian spirits 
of the adjacent farms. They were then worshipped 
yearly, at some time between December 17 and Janu- 
ary 5, at the compita, the spot where adjoining farms 
met. In historical times, the Lares Familiares became 
associated with the worship of the family in the house 
where, every morning, and again before dinner, sacri- 
fice, accompanied with prayer, was made to them. 

A family celebration in the ancient Roman home was 
the worship of the Genius of the pater familias. The 
Genius was the male principle in life; the corresponding 
female principle was called Juno. The Genius was 
born with man, and accompanied him through life as a 
kind of guardian angel. The worship of the Genius, 
like that of the Lares and the Penates, was attended 
with a feeling of affection on the part of Tibullus. In 
1.7. 49-52 Tibullus bids Osiris, a divinity of his sweet- 
heart Delia, come to the birthday feast of Messalla, 
the patron of Tibullus: play, dance, wine, garlands, 
anointed hair, offerings of incense, sacred cakes made 
with honey mark the feast. Tibullus’s wish for Mes- 
salla is that he may have offspring to cheer his declining 
years. A birthday poem (2.2), addressed to Cornutus, 
begins with the usual ritualistic command for silence. 
Incense and Arabian perfumes are burned; the Genius 
is commanded to attend in person, adorned with gar- 
lands and with temples drenched with nard. Sacrificial 
cakes and unmixed wine are offered. Whatever wish 
Cornutus shall make, that his Genius is bound to 
grant. Tibullus concludes the elegy with a prayer 
that the Genius shall bring children to Cornutus and 
his wife. Only bloodless sacrifices could be made to 
the Genius, a fact which attests the great antiquity 
of the rite. In praying to the Genius, one touched his 
own forehead. 

Tibullus describes in some detail two country festi- 
vals, the Parilia and the Ambarvalia. 

Pales was an ancient Italian divinity of shepherds, 
a deity of uncertain sex, worshipped at the Parilia, 
both in the name of the State and in that of the family, 
in the country as well as in the city. In 2.5.87-106 
Tibullus describes in part the rural festival which took 
place on April 21, the traditional date of the founding 
of the city of Rome. The account given by Tibullus 
must be supplemented by descriptions found in other 
authors, notably Ovid (Fasti 4.735-782) and Pro- 
pertius (4.4.74-78). 

In the twilight of the morning, the shepherds cleansed 
their folds and sprinkled both sheep and folds with 
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purificatory waters. They adorned the folds with 
sprays, hanging long garlands on the doors. Sulphur 
was burned to purify the flocks, while olive and laurel 
sprays, with pine and juniper wood, were thrown into 
the fire, presumably the hearth of the farm-house. 
These would crackle if the omens were favorable. 
Baskets of millet and millet cakes, together with milk, 
were offered to Pales, whose wooden statue, standing 
near the farm-house, seems to have been splashed with 
milk (1.2.48). A feast followed in which the shepherds 
and the god took part. The shepherds then prayed to 
Pales to keep off evil influences—wolves, disease, 
famine—, and to bring good influences to bear— 
water, food, health; they repeated the prayer three 
times, facing the east, while they cleansed their hands 
in morning dew. The people drank a mixture called 
sapa, made of wine boiled until it was thick and then 
mixed with milk. After this the farmer, his family, and 
his flocks leaped through bonfires made of straw, a rite 
which was believed to make women and flocks pro- 
lific. The worshippers lay about on the grass eating 
and drinking. A similar ceremony, more complicated 
in its details, took place in the city. 

That this rite harks back to primitive times is evi- 
dent from the nature of its elements; milk was common- 
ly used by witches in historical times. The mixing of 
wine and milk in brewing sapa shows the newer and the 
older strata. Jumping through fire is a magic rite which 
has parallels among ancient peoples as well as among 
savages of our own day. 

Tibullus, in 2.1, describes the festival of the Ambar- 
valia; this description, too, needs supplementing. 
The Ambarvalia was an ancient festival, held usually 
in May, for the purification of the crops and the cattle. 
According to Tibullus, Bacchus and Ceres were the 
divinities concerned. But, as we shall see, Mars was 
originally the god involved; only later, when Mars came 
to be considered the god par excellence of war, did 
Ceres and Bacchus usurp his place. On this day 
farmer and flocks rested from their toils. No woman 
might spin wool: spinning would have had a tangling 
influence on the crops. Nor could anyone participate 
in the rites who had indulged in sexual intercourse 
the night before. Olive sprays adorned the hair of the 
people, who were clad in spotless white. Drinking and 
carousing characterized the day. 

There was a lustration of the farm. This consisted of 
a procession around its bounds (suovetaurilia), of a 
pig, a sheep, and a bull driven by a throng of people 
wearing garlands, chanting, and waving olive branches. 
The procession made a circuit of the farm three times, 
at the conclusion of which the sacrifice of the suove- 
taurilia was made to Mars, with offering of wine, and 
with prayer to Janus and Jupiter. These elements in 
the rite we know from Cato, De Agricultura (141. 
1-3). Cato has also recorded the actual words used in 
the prayer. The prayer as given by Tibullus (2.1.17- 
20) is similar in its essence to that recorded by Cato?, 


*The prayer as given by Cato runs thus: ‘Father Mars, I pray 
and entreat thee to be favorable ee to me, my home, 
and my slaves <familia>; with this aim, I have ordered the suove- 


taurilia to be driven around my arable field, land, and farm, that 


but it is shorter, and its form is necessarily determined 
by the exigencies of the elegiac couplet. [irst, silence 
is enjoined, and then the prayer follows: ‘Ancestral 
gods, we purify the fields, we purify the farmers. Do 
you drive evils from the bounds of our farms. Let not 
the planted field mock the harvest with disappointing 
blades. Nor let the lamb, slower than they, fear 
the swift wolves’. After the prayer the entrails of the 
sacrificial victims are examined for omens. 

Another ancient goddess of the farmer, Ceres, re- 
ceives frequent mention in Tibullus. In 1.1.15 he 
writes, ‘Yellow-tressed Ceres, may you have a spiky 
garland from my field to hang before the doors of your 
temple’. We have seen that, in the Ambarvalia, Ceres 
had usurped the place of the god Mars (2.1.4) and that 
Tibullus there invoked Ceres, along with Bacchus, in 
prayer. It would seem, then, that Ceres was a very 
ancient divinity of the productive forces of nature, 
who had long been forgotten by Cato’s day, and that, 
with the introduction of the Greek goddess Demeter, 
the name of the ancient Roman deity corresponding 
to Demeter was revived. Hence Ceres appears in the 
prayer of Tibullus, but not in that of Cato. At any 
rate, in later times, Ceres had become completely identi- 
fied with the Greek goddess of grain, Demeter. 

The sex of the ancient deity Ceres, as of Pales, is in- 
determinate. Scholars are agreed that the name is 
etymologically connected with creare. It may be 
that Ceres, like Tellus, is really Dea Dia, who had so 
large a part in the ritual of the Arval Brothers. This 
would explain the absence of the name in their ancient 
hymn, where we should most naturally expect to find it. 

The Cerealia, which fell on April 19, was in the main 
a Greek festival; but there was undoubtedly an under- 
lying element of genuine Roman religion, magic in 
character, of which the fox ritual may have been arem- 
iniscence. At this festival in the city, fire brands were 
tied to the tails of foxes, which were then turned loose 
in the Circus Maximus. No satisfactory explanation of 
this rite has been forthcoming, but it is undoubtedly a 
survival of the age of magic; perhaps the rite was in- 
tended to ward off the parching heat of the sun during 
the summer. If this is so, the worshippers were follow- 
ing the well-known principle of ‘sympathy’, or ‘sympa- 
thetic magic’. A statement in Ovid, Fasti 1.349-350, 
that Ceres was the first to receive the sacrifice of an 
animal, points to extreme antiquity, when the taboo 
on blood in the age of magic would have forbidden 
blood sacrifice. 

We have abundant evidence that Tibullus believed 
in magic and that he consulted sagae, women who 
were notorious go-betweens in love affairs in antiquity, 
and carried on a profitable trade in love potions and in 


thou mayest ward off, debar, and keep away from us diseases, 
seen and unseen, dearth, devastation, disasters, inclement weather, 
and that thou mayest permit the products, grain, vineyards, 
shrubbery to come to full growth and prove a success, and that thou 


mayest keep the shepherds and their flocks safe, and grant good 
health and strength to me, my home, and my slaves; and to this 
end, as I have stated it—the purification and lustration of my 
farm, land, and cultivated field—-, be strengthened by this sacrifice 
of the suckling suovetaurilia. Father Mars, with this same object, 
receive strength from the sacrifice of the suckling suovetaurilia’. 
See E. E. Burriss, The Religious Life on a Roman Farm as Re- 
flected in the De Agricultura of Marcus Porcius Cato, THE Crassi- 
CAL WEEKLY 21.28. 
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performing acts of magic for lovers and for others who 
had need of their arts. Tibullus relates (1.2.41-62) 
how he consulted one of these witches and had actually 
seen her draw stars down from heaven. He assigns to 
this witch all the usual feats of the saga: she reverses 
the courses of rivers, lures forth the spirits of the 
dead, splits the ground with her incantations that the 
spirits may hear her magic words, calls forth bones 
from the embers of the funeral pyre, sprinkles them 
with milk and bids them return to earth again, drives 
clouds from the sky, and gathers snow in the summer 
sky. She alone has tamed the hounds of Hecate. 
This witch composed a cantus for Tibullus, to be 
chanted three times, after which he had to spit: then 
Delia’s husband would not believe the gossip about 
her and Tibullus, though he would believe gossip 
about any other lovers of Delia. Tibullus asks (59), 
‘Why should I believe <that witch>?’, and he gives 
as his reason (59-62), ‘Certainly she was the same one 
who said that she could unravel my love by her spells 
and herbs. She purified me with torches, and in the 
clear night a dark victim fell to the gods of magic’. 

Again, in 1.5.1-20, Tibullus wrestles with grief at his 
separation from Delia, and pleads for a reconciliation. 
He tells how, after the witch had recited her incan- 
tation, he had cleansed Delia with burning sulphur; 
it was he who had robbed her delirious dreams of their 
power to harm, by offering sacred meal three times. 
Tibullus, with his head swathed in wool and with 
loosened tunic, had nine times made vows to Trivia in 
the silence of the night. All these vows had been paid, 
yet, he says (17), ‘...now another enjoys my love’. 

Tibullus tried to console himself for the loss of Delia 
with another mistress, but, as soon as he thought of 
Delia, his new love vanished (1.5.40). This woman, 
scorned by Tibullus, taxed Delia with familiarity with 
the black arts. In the same elegy Tibullus throws into 
the teeth of the woman his bitterest curses (1.5.49-56): 
he prays that she may eat food drenched in blood, that 
evil spirits may forever hover about her head, com- 
plaining of their fate, that a screech owl may dole 
forth his mournful notes from the roof of her house, 
that she herself, maddened with hunger, may be com- 
pelled to prowl among the graves for edible grasses, 
and for bones which ravenous wolves have left behind, 
and that she may run naked through the streets of 
the town, pursued by a pack of hounds. 

Again, in 1.8.17-23 he complains that an old beldame 
has bewitched the boy Marathus. Tibullus takes this 
opportunity to recount additional feats of witches, 
transferring crops from one field to another, a rite of 
which cognizance was taken in the Laws of the Twelve 
Tables, staying the course of snakes, and drawing 
the moon down from the sky. 

There is a suggestion that Tibullus himself may have 
had recourse to love potions (pocula amatoria); in 2.4. 
55-60 we read that, if Nemesis shall only condescend 
to look with favor on him, he will gladly drink all the 
potions that Circe or Medea or Thessaly has pro- 
duced. 

That Tibullus credited monitions from the gods is 
apparent from 1.3.16-20. There, in seeking reasons for 


lingering longer with Delia, instead of setting out at 
once for the East, he tells us, ‘I offered as a pretext 
either unlucky birds or omens, or that the holy day of 
Saturn held me back. How often, when I was about to 
start on my journey, did I say that my stumbling at 
the gate gave signs of trouble’. Tibullus, further, 
credulously recites (2.5.67—78) the signs which, so the 
Sibyl foretold, would appear at the assassination of 
Julius Caesar, the comet, the shower of stones, the 
clash of arms and the blare of trumpets heard in 
the sacred groves, the weeping statues of the gods, and 
the eclipse of the sun. 


Tibullus seems to have had recourse to divination 
by lots. Before he set out for Phaeacia, Delia three 
times drew lots, which were interpreted favorably by a 
boy (1.3.11-12). The employment of boys in an- 
tiquity in divination is well attested*; but the usual 
procedure was for the boy to draw the lots, not to 
interpret them. 


In a poem (2.5) written in celebration of the en- 
trance of Messalinus into the Collegium which had 
control of the Sibylline Books Tibullus expresses his 
faith in augurs, haruspices, and sibyls. 

While ill on the island of Phaeacia, Tibullus prays 
(1.3.51-56) to Jupiter to spare him in his illness 
which, he believes, has been caused by Jupiter's 
anger; he justifies himself in so praying on the ground 
that he is not a perjurer and that he has not uttered 
unholy words against the gods. 

It was a common belief among the ancients that 
Jupiter did not hold lovers to their oaths. Hence 
the words of Priapus to Tibullus (1.4.21-24), ‘Fear not 
to swear. The perjuries of love, being invalid, the 
winds carry over land and over the surface of the 
deep. Great thanks to Jove!...’ 

Jupiter, as the rain-maker (Pluvius), is mentioned 
for the first time in literature in Tibullus 1.7.26. This 
fact seems strange in view of the prevalent use in 
modern times of the expression Jupiter Pluvius. 
The worship of Jupiter as the rain god is a survival 
of the age of magic. Outside the Porta Capena, in the 
vicinity of the Temple of Mars, reposed a stone, 
perhaps a hollow meteorite, called the lapis manalis. 
When crops were suffering from lack of rain, the Ponti- 
fices, accompanied by the magistrates and their lictors, 
dragged the stone into the city to the altar of Jupiter 
Elicius on the Aventine. Here they drenched it 
with water, or (if it was hollow) filled it to overflowing— 
a rite calculated, by sympathetic magic, to cause the 
heavens to overflow. Petronius (44) represents women 
barefoot, with flowing hair, climbing the Clivus to the 
Capitol to petition Jupiter for rain. The god answered 
their plea, and the women went home as wet as mice'. 
We see, then, that from the earliest times Jupiter had 
been associated with rain-making; the non-appearance 
of the epithet Pluvius may be accounted for by the fact 


3See Professor Smith on Tibullus 1.3.15. 

‘See Fowler, The Religious Experience of the Roman People 
50, 52, and THE CLassIcAL WEEKLY 22. 86, note rr. In the latter 
pees reference is made to a discussion of the Petronius passage 

y M. H. Morgan, in Transactions and Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association 32 (1901), 100-103. ; 
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that rain-making rites were quasi-magic ceremonies, 
and hence outside the pale of the Roman State religion. 

In Tibullus’s elegies, Mars is represented as a fully 
developed god of war. We have seen that he had no 
part in the rites of the Ambarvalia, as described by 
Tibullus, whereas in Cato’s day he occupied first place 
in those rites. When Tibullus, who detests war, wants 
to be protected, he prays, not to Mars, but to his 
beloved Lares (1.10.15-18); he leaves prayers to Mars 
to the man who desires to be bold in battle (1.10.29- 


32). 

Vulcan, as the destructive power of fire, is men- 
tioned once (1.9.49-50); Tibullus prays that Vulcan 
may destroy the verses which he has composed to 
Marathus. In Roman religion, Vesta represented fire 
as a beneficent numen, Vulcan represented destructve 
fire. The former developed into a mighty goddess, 
but Vulcan seems to have been neglected, at least so 
far as the formal State religion was concerned. 


Delia’s husband suspected Tibullus of a /taison 
with his wife. Tibullus (1.6.15-22) gives some advice 
to the husband, warning him especially to see to it 
that Delia shall not frequent the rites of Bona Dea. 
The fact that men were forbidden to attend these rites 
may have led them to doubt their moral purity. We 
need only recall the notorious case of Clodius in the 
time of Cicero to indicate the possibilities of scandal in 
connection with them. 


Tibullus consulted the bloody goddess Bellona, whose 
priestess disclosed to him that, if anyone should touch 
Delia, his fortunes would ‘glide away even as the 
blood from my wound and as the ashes are dispelled 
by the winds’. Tibullus describes the rites (1.6.43 
54). The priestess has no fear of flame or lash. She 
cuts her flesh with an ax and sprinkles the goddess 
with the blood. Her breasts are wounded, and a spit, 
thrust through her flesh, projects from her side. She 
chants and prophesies the while. The principle of 
sympathetic magic here involved is characteristic of 
magic rites among all peoples and in all ages; its 
presence here attests the great antiquity of the rite, 


Of the ancient goddess of war, Bellona, little is 
known. June 3 was sacred to her. In later times she 
became completely identified with the Cappadocian 
Ma. The Temple of Bellona was vowed by the consul 
Appius Claudius Caecus, in 296 B. C. In front of the 
temple stood the Columna Bellica, over which the 
Fetial cast his sacred spear in the ritual of declaring 
war on a foreign foe; in the temple foreign ambassadors 
and generals, who were forbidden to enter the sacred 
pomerium, were received. Generals, too, presented 
their claims to a triumph in this temple, for they were 
not allowed to enter the city. During the Empire, 
there was a Temple of Bellona Pulvinaris, in reality the 
Cappadocian goddess Ma, who, as said above, had 
completely displaced Bellona. It appears that knowl- 
edge of M4 was gained by the soldiers who served in the 
wars against Mithridates. It was doubtless in the 
Temple of Bellona Pulvinaris that Tibullus consulted 


the priestess. 


Diana and Minerva are mentioned in 1.4.25-26 as 
divinities by whom Priapus permits Tibullus to swear, 
in connection with his love for Marathus, ‘by the 
arrows of Diana and the hair of Minerva’. It was 
common thus to swear by the attributes of a divinity; 
in this case it is particularly apposite, because Diana 
and Minerva, being maiden goddesses, would normally 
have scant sympathy for lovers who foreswore them- 
selves. Jupiter, of course, would not hold lovers to 
their promises; Priapus assures Tibullus, by impli- 
cation, that even Diana and Minerva will not hold 
Tibullus to his oaths. 

Venus was originally an old Italian goddess of 
gardens and of vineyards. It is the Greek Aphrodite 
masquerading under the name of Venus that Tibullus 
mentions so often. Venus will aid Delia in evading 
those who are watching her (1.2.15-16). Venus causes 
the secret affairs of lovers to remain hidden (1.2.34). 
The tell-tale in love affairs will find that Venus is ‘a 
daughter of blood and of consuming seas’ (1.2.39-40). 
Tibullus fears that his woes in love are due to some 
offense to Venus, for which he is paying the penalty 
(1.2.79-80). Venus places ‘bonds’ about the neck of 
the old man (1.2.90). Tibullus is always a slave to 
Venus (1.1.97). Venus will lead Tibullus to Elysian 
fields (1.3.57-58). She rages when one who has sworn 
in her name breaks his word (1.5.58). She is bitter 
toward the faithless in love (1.6.84). Venus is even 
associated in Tibullus’s mind with magic (1.8.5-6): 
‘Venus herself, having bound my arms with magic 
knot, has taught me many a lesson with scourge on 
scourge’. Venus punishes ‘harsh deeds’ on the part of 
the lover (1.8.28). She always finds a way for lovers to 
attain the objects of their desires (1.8.35). The person 
who allows money to play a part in determining his 
love affairs will find Venus bitter and hard (1.9.19-20). 
Venus will cause the faithless lover to weep, when his 
place is usurped by another; and Tibullus will hang up 
a palm spray of gold to Venus with an inscription re- 
cording his joy over the faithless lover’s punishment 
(1.9.81-84). In order to obtain the desired object 
of his love Tibullus will even resort to sacrilege and will 
steal the votive offerings hanging in the temples; the 
Temple of Venus will be the first to be plundered 
(2.4.23-26). 


Phoebus is invoked (2.5), in the elegy celebrating 
the entrance of Messalinus into the Quindecimviri 
Sacris Faciundis, a collegium which had control of 
innovations in the State religion, under the super- 
vision of the Pontifices. Apollo himself, with brows 
wreathed with laurel, wearing robes set apart for 
the occasion, and with his hair properly dressed, is to 
come with lyre and song to the heaped-up altar. He is 
the god of prophecy; the augur, the haruspex, the 
drawers of lots derive their powers from him. Inspired 
by the god, the Sibyl, always faithful in her prophecies 
to the Romans, sings of what is to be. Phoebus is to 
instruct Messalinus in the lore of the Sibyl. The other 
references to Phoebus are purely poetical. Writing of 
his thraldom in love, Tibullus says (2.4.13): ‘. . .neither 
elegies nor Apollo, the author of song, are of avail’. 
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Bacchus and Phoebus have youth everlasting (1.4.37). 
Tibullus mentions the story of Apollo and Admetus, 
asserting therein that Apollo’s music and herbs are 
unable to cure him (2.3.11-14). Even in the occa- 
sional poem celebrating Messalinus, Tibullus cannot 
forget his love, and he addresses Apollo thus (2.5. 
105-106), ‘Phoebus, with thy permission, let bow, let 
arrows perish, provided Love, unarmed, wander about 
the earth’. 

Apollo, the Greek god of prophecy, of healing, of 
music, dancing and poetry, of youth and athletics, 
the protector of crops and herbs, was introduced into 
Rome at a very early date, in all probability before 
the introduction of the Sibylline Books. This intro- 
duction took place not earlier than 509 B. C., and not 
later than 496 B. C. The books were brought from 
Cumae, according to the tradition, in the time of Tar- 
quinius Superbus. The first authentic record of their 
being used for religious innovations was in 399 B. C., 
when there was a plague in Rome following a bitter 
winter. A result was the introduction of the Greek 
lectisternium, which consisted of exhibiting to the whole 
populace for eight days on a couch Apollo with Latona, 
Diana with Hercules, and Mercury with Neptune, with 
a feast spread out before them. These deities were 
invoked to expel the pestilence. The object of the in- 
novation was to divert the minds of the people from 
their sufferings. It marked a definite introduction of 
the emotional element into a religion which was be- 
coming moribund, and, in a sense, it marked also a 
degeneration of the Roman ideas of divinity from 
spirits to humanized gods. The oldest form of the wor- 
ship of Apollo was connected with an A pollinare, 
either a grove or an altar, just west of the Capitol, in 
the Flaminian Meadows. On this spot, in 431 B. C., 
there was erected a temple which had been vowed two 
years previously in a time of pestilence. The cult title 
of Apollo in this center of worship was Medicus. We 
know that the Romans had early communicated with 
the Apollo of Delphi. It was not until the time of 
Augustus, however, that Apollo had a commanding 
place in Roman religious life. The games of Apollo, 
the Ludi Apollinares, held from July 16 to 30, were 
instituted in 212 B. C., at a critical period in the Hanni- 
balic War, when Hannibal had invaded Campania. 
At the prompting of the Italian oracles of Marcius, 
the games were established, but for the occasion only. 
They were entirely Greek, and were under the man- 
agement of the priests who had charge of the Sibylline 
Books. Stage plays and chariot races were given. 
In 208 B. C., the games were renewed in consequence of 
a pestilence; they were then made permanent. 


Priapus, an ancient Lampsacan deity, became to the 
Romans little more than a scarecrow to frighten away 
birds in gardens and on farms. Tibullus so considers 
him in 1.1.17~—18, where he writes, ‘In the fruit orchards, 
let Priapus, the red guardian, be placed, to frighten 
away the birds with his savage scythe’. The associ- 
ation of poetry with Priapus began in the Alexandrian 
Age. In Rome the tradition persisted, as is attested by 
Horace, Sermones 1.8, by Tibullus 1.4, and by the 


collection of poems which passes under the name 
Priapea. 

Isis is the favorite goddess of Tibullus’s sweetheart 
Delia. While the poet is ill on the island of Phaeacia 
(1.3), the performance of sacred rites to this goddess 
by Delia for his welfare has gone for naught, and 
Tibullus complains (23): ‘What good now is your Isis to 
me, Delia?’ Details of the rites are given, the clashing 
of the bronze sistra by the devotees of the goddess, 
the ceremonial cleansing in pure water, and the sleep- 
ing apart in a clean bed. The goddess is a healer of 
diseases, as the painted tablets dedicated in her temple 
prove. Delia, marked by her beauty, clad in white 
linen, will sit before the doors of the temple at sunrise 
and at sunset, fulfilling the vows which she made on the 
departure of her lover for the East, and which she is 
bound to fulfill, in consideration of the compact with 
the goddess, in case Tibullus shall return safe and 
sound. 

Osiris, whose inventio was the most important cele- 
bration in connection with the worship of Isis, is repre- 
sented by Tibullus (1.7.29-38) as having been the first 
to make use of the plough, the first to sow seed and 
gather fruits, train the vine, and make wine. He de- 
lights in song, and dance, and bright flowers; his 
brows are encircled with ivy berries and his robes are 
saffron and Tyrian scarlet; with his worship isasso- 
ciated the ‘light casket that is privy to the sacred things 
hidden within it’ (43-48). 

The Egyptian Isis was a divinity of multiple per- 
sonality. In Greece, she was identified with Aphrodite, 
Demeter, Hera, and others, ‘a pantheistic power that 
was everything in one’, Similarly, her consort, 
Serapis, was Zeus, Pluto, and Helios. 


In Rome, Isis was identified with Venus, and be- 
came the patron goddess of women who traded on their 
beauty. The great appeal of the worship lay in its rich 
exotic ritual, and in the hope it offered of immortality, 
in its great flexibility in assimilating other gods, and 
in the lack of dogmatism in its creed. The ritual laid 
stress on personal cleanliness, at first merely cere- 
monial; but soon the idea grew that the ablutions and 
abstinence brought about an actual cleansing from sin 
and a rebirth. The prayers were really incantations, 
calculated to force obedience on the part of the divinity. 
The ceremonies of Isis took place, as we have seen, at 
sunrise and at sunset. The apertio in the morning as 
the sun rose consisted in unveiling the goddess, gor- 
geously dressed and loaded with jewels, to the kneeling 
worshippers, who were dressed in spotless linen. The 
sacred fire was kindled by the priests, who offered water 
of the Nile to the divinity, chanted hymns to the ac- 
companiment of the flute, and called upon the divinity 
in the Egyptian language. The most important part 
of the ceremony, as we have said, was the inventio or 
finding of Osiris. Isis and her worshippers bewail the 
loss of Osiris, whose limbs had been scattered by 
Typhon. On the discovery of the body the cries of 
the rejoicing devotees spread through street and temple. 


5 ‘umont, The Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism, 89. 
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The worship of the Egyptian divinities Isis and 
Serapis (Osiris)* was known in Sicily as early as the 
third century B. C., and at Rome as early as the time 
of Sulla. A Temple of Isis was decreed by the Trium- 
virs in 43 B. C., but the relations of Antony and Cleo- 
patra brought odium upon the Egyptian cults, and the 
temple seems never to have been constructed. How- 
ever, the cult became very popular again in the first 
century A. D. Caligula first officially recognized the 
cult; he, probably, built the first Serapeum in Rome. 
The worship reached its apoge in the second century. 
Its growth was helped by persecution which was 
visited upon it partly because of its rumored looseness 
of morals and the secrecy of its rites, partly because the 
Romans were jealous of Alexandria and feared her 
power. 

The thought of death haunts the lines of Tibullus, as 
it does those of many other Roman poets. Some of his 
finest passages are in this strain. In 1.1.59-72 he ex- 
presses the hope that he may behold Delia, when his 
last hour shall come (69-72): ‘Meanwhile, while the 
fates allow, let us love one another. Presently will 
come Death, his head shrouded in darkness; presently 
sluggish old age will creep up, and it will be unseemly 
to play the lover’s part and utter blandishing words 
when the head is white’. While he is sick in Phaeacia, 
the thought of death is ever before him (1.3.3-9): 
‘Phaeacia holds me ill in strange lands. Keep off your 
greedy hands, black Death, keep off your greedy 
hands, I pray. Here I have no mother to gather my 
burned bones to her sorrowing bosom, no sister to 
offer Assyrian perfumes to my ashes and to weep 
before my tomb with flowing hair, no Delia any- 
where...’ Not only the thought of death haunts these 
lines, but the dread of dying in a foreign land without 
relatives and friends and without funeral rites. In 
1.10.33, in a poem against war, Tibullus queries, 
‘What madness is it to summon black death by wars?’ 
The reverence of the Romans for the dead is shown in 
2.4.47-50, in a passage in which Tibullus, with great 
delicacy, pictures the old man who, every year, might 
place a garland on the tomb of his sweetheart of days 
gone by, who had been kind to him and had been free 
from greed: ‘...may you have a good and tranquil 
rest and may you be care-free, as the light earth rests 
above your bones’. 

Tibullus in all his prayers has a purely practical 
purpose in mind, that of constraining the divinity to 
yield to his wishes, in return for due sacrifice. There is 
no suggestion that he prays for spiritual good, or that 
the divinity invoked shall lead him to better action— 
in a word, no hint of the motives which lead a devout 
person of our day to pray. A lamb falls to the Lares: 
in return the peasants expect good crops and wine. 
Tibullus invokes the Lares in sacrifice: the Lares must 
ward off the shafts of war. Incense, sacrificial cakes, and 
wine are offered to the Genius of Cornutus: the Genius 
is compelled to grant whatever wish Cornutus expresses. 
Millet and milk are offered to Pales: Pales must ward 
off evil influences from the crops and the cattle. The 


‘See Cumont, The Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism, 74. 


farmer invokes the gods of his ancestors who, in return 
for sacrifice of the suovetaurilia, will ward off evil and 
induce good. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 


New YorK UNIVERSITY ELI EDWARD Burrliss 


BARINE’S PORTRAIT: HORACE, CARMINA 2.8 


The coquette, always an alluring subject for artists, 
has scarcely ever been painted with such exquisite art 
as that with which Horace (Carmina 2.8) sets forth the 
scintillating charm of baleful Barine. 

The picture as presented in the first strophe is 
sketched in thorough-going fashion; little, if anything, 
is left to add. Barine is faithless, her beauty un- 
tarnished. That her perjury has never been punished 
could not be phrased more emphatically. That she 
has not become one wit less beautiful is just as em- 
phatically stressed. The emphasis is appreciably 
heightened by the artistic balance which the quasi- 
chiastic order of Ulla. ..umquam (1-2) and dente... 
ungui (3-4) gives to the pattern of the whole stanza; 
dente si after Ulla si is, of course, melodically as well as 
logically felicitous. 

But the striking feature about the ode is that each 
succeeding strophe makes a decided advance onthe 
preceding, when apparently all has been said that 
can be said. Barine, though faithless, not only con- 
tinues fair, but shines forth more beautiful than ever 
the moment she pledges her perfidum votis caput (6). 
The words enitescis pulchrior multo (7-8) in reality 
form a climax: pulchrior intensifies enitescts as multo 
intensifies pulchrior. Apart from the meaning of 
the words or their context, the alliteration in perjidum, 
pulchrior, prodis, publica intensifies the tone of disgust 
and disapproval (three of these four words stand at the 
beginnings of verses, 6, 7, and 8). Surely there is 
felicitas here, whether curiosa or not. 

Expedit, beginning the third stanza, serves as an 
emphatic repetition of the thought in verses 5-8. 
‘Yes’, Horace says, ‘it actually profits you to swear 
falsely. But your license knows no limit. You swear 
falsely by all that is most sacred on earth or in heaven’. 
The clarity, however, with which the thought is ex- 
pressed seems due mainly to the order and arrange- 
ment of words. The word fallere, which ends its 
phrase and begins a verse, stands in emphatic contrast 
(both logical and metrical) with Expedit; matris, the 
significant word in the expression matris ctineres opertos, 
naturally comes first. The starry firmament is graphi- 
cally represented by the words toto taciturna noctts 
signa cum caelo, in which the position of taciturna 
noctis signa between toto and cum caelo suggests the 
logical association of stars and sky. Likewise, the inter- 
locked form of gelidaque divos morte carentis gives 
us a poetical equivalent for ‘the deathless gods’. The 
recurrence of f- and c- sounds in the stanza, while it 
contributes to the musical effect, has, apparently, 
no significance other than that of giving unity to the 
passage. 

Stanza four refers back to stanza three with the word 
hoc, but goes beyond the thought of that stanza. 
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Not only does it profit Barine to break the most 
sacred pledges, but Venus herself and Cupid, the very 
last gods who should countenance peiuria amantum, 
actually laugh at her vows forsworn. The emphatic 
way in which this prodigious thing is stated needs 
little comment. The very order of the words is elo- 
quent. But the music of a strophe such as this would 
in itself justify the existence of the strophe. It matters 
little how much /imae labor has made Horace nume- 
rosus in this instance. There is no mistaking the effect 
of his art, whether or not one understands the technique 
which produced it. A type of artistic balance is 
present in each verse: mark the position of ridet and 
rident in 13, the parallelism of simplices Nymphae and 
ferus et Cupido in 14, the chiastic arrangement of 
alliterative words (semper ardentis acuens sagitias) in 
15, the alliteration of cote and cruenta in 16. 


Adde quod (17) expresses in almost prosaic form the 
force which, we have seen, is implied in the foregoing 
strophes. Not only does Venus laugh at Barine’s 
perjury, but the lovers themselves, all of them, young 
and old, submit to this deception, content, despite their 
threats, to remain in thraldom. The significant juxta- 
position of pubes and tibi (17), of priores and imptae 
(18-19), the impatient repetition of crescit (17, 18), the 
emphatic position of omnis and servitus, the pointed as 
well as euphonious grouping of the words nova, nec 
priores, the sarcastic humor of reliquont following 
dominae (slaves abandon their mistress!), the human 
touch in impiae and saepe minati, the alliteration in- 
volving m- sounds in 19-20, which emphasizes the 
suggestion of murmuring discontent conveyed by the 
words, are some of the strokes with which the picture of 
this surprising spectacle is drawn. 


When Horace arrives at the final strophe, he has 
passed (in a bantering, jovial spirit) all the way from 
denunciation to what is almost a paean of praise, very 
much as he does in Carmina 1.37, where Cleopatra, 
the fatale monstrum of verse 21, becomes non humilis 
mulier in the final verse (32). The words te (21), te 
(22), tua (23) indicate the emotional intensity at this 
culminating point in the portrayal of Barine: ‘In fear 
and dread of you, all people stand, matres, senes, 
nuptae (it is not the lovers alone who suffer)’. Even the 
arrangement of the words contributes to the mood 
of the stanza— the position of suis between te and 
matres, the emphatic position of tua preceding ne and 
standing apart from its noun, and the juxtaposition of 
aura and maritos. But, if analysis were necessary here, 
it might be more fitting to comment on the artistic 
form, which reminds one of musical sequences (te suis 
matres followed by te senes parct) moving on to a 
logical climax (mitseraeque...tua...maritos). Verses 
such as these (21-24), however, need only be read. 


AMHERST COLLEGE HomeER F. REBERT 


REVIEW 


A Greater than Napoleon: Scipio Africanus.—By 
Captain B. H. Liddell Hart. Boston: Little, Brown, 
and Company (1927). Pp. xii + 281. 


In his excellent book on Sertorius (THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 22.39-40) Professor Schulten maintains (163) 
that Roman history has fewer tragic figures than 
Greek history reveals. He says (164): 

.. Auf Scipio, der bei voller Einsicht in die vorhand- 
enen Missstande doch nicht den Mut zur Besserung 
fand, auf Ti. Gracchus, der die Reform wollte, aber 


die Revolution begann, auf Livius Drusus, den Re- 
formator.. .folgte Sertorius. 


That Scipio heads the list of tragic figures in authen- 
tic Roman history is true. It is therefore surprising 
that Scipio, one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
among generals and statesmen produced by Rome, fell 
into comparative oblivion. Yet the career of Scipio 
Africanus forms part of the history of the foundation 
of Roman world-power and is the history of a great 
personality that dared to enter upon a struggle with 
the nobility, strongly entrenched in the Senate, a body 
which, after the Punic Wars, emerged as the sole and 
undisputed governing power at Rome. Captain Hart 
may therefore be right in these statements (2-3): 


For permanence of reputation a man of action must 
appeal to emotion, not merely to the mind; and since 
the living man himself no longer can kindle the emo- 
tions of posterity, the dramatic human touch of ulti- 
mate failure is essential. This truth would seem to 
hold in most branches of human effort. Scott’s gallant 
but unavailing attempt to reach the South Pole lives 
in the world’s memory, while the successful ventures of 
Amundsen and Peary are fading. ...On the historian, 
in fact—who of all men should by training and out- 
look put his trust in reason—falls the major respon- 
sibility for this eternal tendency—the glorification of 
dramatic failure at the expense of enduring achieve- 
Ment. ...... 


Mommsen wrote a brilliant account of Scipio, but 
he misjudged him, as he misjudged Cicero and Cato of 
Utica; Scipio’s character is far from being a ‘strange 
mixture of genuine gold and glittering tinsel’. E. 
Meyer, U. Kahrstedt, and others, especially E. 
Meyer, did much to correct Mommsen’s judgment. 
Every historian or critic, therefore, who essays to 
write a new biography of Scipio must not only be 
thoroughly acquainted with the entire literature con- 
cerning Scipio, but also with that concerning Poly- 
bius?, on whom Mommsen (and Captain Hart) relied 
so much. In addition, he must avoid extremes; he 
must not reduce Scipio to the réle of a histrionic hero, 
as Mommsen did, and must also beware of becoming a 
panegyrist. 

Captain Hart is a panegyrist and hero worshiper, 
although his avowed intention (3) is to ‘‘attempt to 
redress the ‘historical’ balance by throwing further 
weights of knowledge and military appreciation on 
Scipio’s side, not as commonly by detraction from his 


1Compare Mommsen, The History of Rome, Translated by 
W. P. Dickson, in Everyman's Library, 2.265. 

2The following studies of Polybius have appeared recently: 
E. Tatbler, Tyche: Historische Studien, 1-16, 75-06 (Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1926); C. Wunderer, Polybios (Leipzig, Dieterich, 1927); 
E. G. Sihler, Polybius of Megalopolis, The American Journal of 
Philology 48 (1927), 38-81; W. Siegfried, Studien zur Geschicht- 
lichen Anschaung des Polybius (Leipzig, Teubner, 1928). For a 
criticism of Polybius’s treatment of Scipio see W. Aly, Geschichte 
der Griechischen Literatur, 271-272 (for a review of this book see 
THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 22.110-III). 
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rivals...’ In vain do we search for an attempt to 
supply a historical and a political background that 
would, to say the least, point out the most essential 
implications of Roman factional politics of this period, 
and the changes then made in the Roman army organi- 
zation, i.e. the transition from the citizen army to a 
professional army. It must be remembered that the 
military command with which Scipio was invested was 
the precursor of similar commands held by Marius, 
Sulla, Pompey, and Caesar, in other words of the 
future monarchy. Scipio controlled the army in 
Spain not as consul or praetor or dictator, but as a 
commander with consular powers; he was appointed 
not for a year, but for the whole period of the war. It 
was through this extraordinary position that he was 
able to create the first professional army*. As far as the 
implications of Roman policy are concerned, the author 
shows no knowledge of F. Munzer, Roémische Adels- 
parteien und Adelsfamilien (Stuttgart, Metzler, 1920), 
and M. Gelzer, Die Nobilitat der Roémischen Republik 
(Leipzig, Teubner, 1912), books which throw much 
light on the réle and the importance of relationships 
within the different senatorial groups. Nor am I con- 
vinced that Captain Hart is acquainted with the 
works of Meyer and Kahrstedt. As an example of his 
hero worship we may mention the fact that many 
great Romans of this period, who played an important 
part in politics and in war, for instance, Flamininus, 
are reduced to the status of personae ignotae. Captain 
Hart exaggerates Scipio's first victories in Spain. In 
the battle of Baecula (44-55) Scipio defeated Has- 
drubal Barca, but the latter succeeded in escaping 
with a part of his army; thus Scipio’s victory was a 
tactical success, but a strategic defeat‘. It is useless to 
make such statements as this (49): 


...A bare statement of the military problem is ample 
answer to those, mainly civil historians, who decry 
Scipio on the score that he allowed Hasdrubal to quit 
Spain and move into Italy on his ill-fated attempt to 
join Hannibal.... 


The deduction which a ‘civil historian’ might make 
from this statement is that Captain Hart, a military 
historian, endows Scipio with a quality which, if gen- 
erals were able to attain it, would avert war. Scipio, 
he would infer, was a seer who could foresee that 
Hasdrubal’s attempt to join Hannibal would be ill- 
fated! Concerning the battle of Ilipa, discussed on 
pages 56-66, I may quote a recent authority°: 

Dank dem Umstande, dass Gisco’s Sohn kein Bar- 
kide war, wurde der ktiimmerliche taktische Sieg von 
Ilipa fur Scipio zum entscheidenen strategischen 
Erfolg, der Spanien. ..in seine Hand lieferte. Die erste 
Aufgabe war gelést, das Berufsheer geschaffen... . . 


Throughout the book Captain Hart complains of the 
treatment of Scipio by the Roman Senate (103, 164, 
and passim®). To put the blame on the Senate alone 


See J. Kromayer and G. Veith, Heerwesen und Kriegfihrung 
der Griechen und Rémer, 294 (Munich, Beck, 1928). 

‘Jbidem, 294. 

5] bidem, 295. 


6Compare, however, Kromayer and Veith, 204: “ Man muss 


sich den Gegensatz klarmachen, in welchem diese Stellung Scipios 
zu den Fundamentalbegriffen der romischen Republik stand, um in 
ihrer Gewahrung <the command in Spain> die zielbewusste 
Grossziigigkeit der damaligen rémischen Politik zu erkennen”’. 


implies that Scipio’s relations to this body were with- 
out reproach’, and ignores the important fact that 
ancient states, especially those ruled by conservative 
nobilities, looked askance and with fear on the accu- 
mulation of great power in the hands of an_indi- 
vidual’, 
Scipio Africanus und die Begrindung der Rémischen 
Weltherrschafs, 67, 70). (Leipzig, Dieterich, 1927). 


‘Thus during the last two years of the war <in 
Africa> there continues the tenacious struggle of the 
nobility against the surpassing authority of a single 
man, who in the capacity of a proconsul led the army 
of the Republic to a decisive victory <Zama>, while 
the consuls had to be satisfied with unassuming police 
duties in Italy...’ 


‘...Without regard to the traditional right of the 
Senate to give political instructions to the consuls, 
<Scipio> forcibly imposed his war policy upon the 
ruling body. Against all precedents he had, in the 
capacity of a proconsul, the most important army... 
under his control, while the regular executive officers. . . 
had to be satisfied with insignificant and secondary 
tasks. His ability...secured for him a position in the 
State that was unprecedented...’ 


I may remind the reader of the opposition of the 
Senate to the Gabinian and the Manilian Laws, and of 
the fear that has prevailed in the United States of the 
third Presidential term. 

While from the political and the historical point of 
view Captain Hart’s book adds practically nothing 
to our knowledge, from the military point of view its 
critical value is beyond doubt; the book might well be 
called A Military History of Scipio’s Campaigns. It 
is written in a pleasant and fluent style. Characteristic 
passages are the excellent discussion of the battle of 
Zama (164-190), and the chapter entitled Rome’s 
Zenith (248-280), in which the author draws com- 
parisons between leading generals, ancient and modern. 
Seven maps render great assistance to an understanding 
of the exploits of Scipio. There is no index, however, 
and the Bibliography (281: eight lines only!), giving 
only the ancient sources, might as well have been 
omitted. The lack of adequate index and bibliography 
is a serious drawback in a modern book. 


HUNTER COLLEGE Jacon HAMMER 


CICERO, IN CATILINAM 3.10 
A MODERN PARALLEL 


Cicero, In Catilinam 3.10, tells us that Cethegus had 
tried to explain the presence of the quantity of weapons 
that had been found in his house by the plea se semper 
bonorum ferramentorum studiosum fuisse. In the 
Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini, translated by 
J. A. Symonds, 2.28, we read that, when Cellini had 
lost a lawsuit, he said, ‘‘I had recourse for my defense 
to a great dagger which I carried; for I have always 
taken pleasure in keeping fine weapons’’. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS MARY JOHNSTON 


7Schur (90) rightly characterizes as brutal Scipio’s conduct at 
the meeting of the Senate on March 15, 190 B. C. 

8In this connection P. N. Ure’s book, The Origin of Tyranny 
(Cambridge, at The University Press, 1922), is well worth reading. 


Let us quote two statements of W. Schur, - 
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“Know Thyself” 
“Nothing too Much” 


| THE DELPHIC MAXIMS 
IN LITERATURE 


By Exiza GREGORY WILKINS 


“Give a pledge, or give security, and trouble is at hand” 
Brought together in this one book is all of consequence that has 
been written about the Delphic Maxims from their first appear- 
ance in literature until the present time. 


Miss Wilkins’s history of them down the ages touches literature of 
almost every type, as well as movements of thought which have 
characterized each period in the development of mankind. 


$3.00, postpaid $3.15 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


General Report of 
THE CLASSICAL INVESTIGATION 


Abridged Edition of Part One 


The original edition of this Re- 
port being exhausted, an Abridged 
Edition has just been issued which 
includes all the essential material 
of the original edition. This Report 
is of the utmost help to teachers of 
Latin. It can be ordered from 
the AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE, New York University, 
University Heights, New York 
City. 

The price is thirty-five cents 
each, or twenty-five cents each 
for orders of five or more, post- 
age prepaid. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Back Volumes of 


The Classical Weekly 


(Except 7, 9, and 10) 
at $1.00 each 


Back Numbers, 12 cents each 
Index, I-XVII, bound, $1.25 


Note—(1) These offers are open only to 
those who have paid for Volume XXII 
(October, 1928-May, i929); (2) Orders 
will be considered only tf accompanied by 
remittance in full. 


CHARLES KNAPP 
1737 Sedgwick Avenue, New York: City 
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LATIN--FIRST YEAR 


The Climax Series 
By MAGOoFFIN AND HENRY 


Recently listed for use in the High Schools 
of North Carolina. 


A beginning book which carries out not 
only the spirit of the Classical Investi- 
gation, but also the specific recommenda- 
tions, in the provision of functional 
vocabulary, inflection, and syntax, con- 
nected reading in Latin narrative based 
on Roman history and mythology, and 
material illustrating the importance of the 
classical civilization for modern life. 


MILIARIA IN VIA LATINA 
By MAGoFFIN and HENRY 


Teachers book to accompany LATIN- 
First YEAR, now available. 


LITTLE STUDIES IN GREEK 


By JANE GREY CARTER 


Associate Professor of Classics 
Hunter College of the City of New York 


To teachers and students of Latin, 
English, and the sciences who have had 
no opportunity for the study of Greek, 
this book offers an effective introduction 
to the language and a keener appreciation 
of the Greek civilization through famili- 
arity with its literature. 


The treatment is as simple as possible, 
giving an irreducible minimum of gram- 
mar and syntax, and using only a vocabu- 
lary which has produced English deriva- 
tives. 


LiTTLE STUDIES IN GREEK also contains 
a brief outline of the developments of 
Greek literature, art, and thought. 


SILVER, BURDETT 


BOSTON 


NEW YORE NEWARK 


AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


A Successful Book, Improved by Experience 


FIRST LATIN LESSONS, Revised 


The first-year book of the three-year SCOTT LATIN PROGRAM 


By Professor Scott’s wide experience as a high-school Latin teacher 


HARRY F. SCOTT 
Ohio University 


and as a writer of textbooks helped him make First Latin Lessons 
one of the most teachable of books. 
has been improved in the light of wide classroom use in Schools 
throughout the country. 


Now the original edition 


and Latin teachers will welcome these features of the new book which 


ANNABEL HORN 
Girls’ High School 
Atlanta Ga. 
534 pages, $1.20 


make it even more teachable than the earlier edition: 


Equalized, carefully-graded vocabularies (no lesson with more 
than nine words). 

Seventeen review lessons. 

Careful presentation and distribution of new forms. 

Clear presentation of syntax. 

Connected translation exercises based on known vocabulary. 


Write for complete information 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


ATLANTA 
29 Pryor St., N. E. 


CHICAGO 
623 S. Wabash Ave. 


DALLAS 
1033 Young St. 


NEW YORK 
114 East 23rd St. 
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